the preservation of the Union. The people were not dis-
posed to invest Copperheads, Rebel sympathizers, and
Rebels with power while the soil was yet wet with the blood
of patriots, and Blair and others injure themselves at
this time in pressing forward prematurely that class of
persons. In the conversation to-day we spoke of Grant
in connection with the Presidency, and from present in-
dications I expressed the opinion that he was disposed
to be a candidate, and if so, he would probably be elected.
Blair said he could not be if he was the Radical candidate.
I said Grant would endeavor to be the Army and Union
candidate; without much political intelligence or principle,
he had party cunning and would strive to be a candidate
but not strictly a party candidate; that the Radicals did
not want him, but they could not help themselves, nor
perhaps could Grant. They felt that they must nominate
him in order that they might succeed; he felt that he could
not reject their candidacy, if they took him up, but really
prefers the Democrats to the Republicans.

Blair has been and still is friendly to Grant, but per-
ceives that G. is becoming alienated from old friends and
getting in with new ones, and it arouses his opposition.
I asked whom he would have for a candidate in opposi-
tion to Grant. He said he cared not who it was. Nor I,
was my reply, but whom can you present? He said Mc-
Clellan. That, said I, insures defeat. The people will not,
and I think ought not to, rally under him.

We then had some talk on the War and the generals.
Grant, he said, was after all the only real general we had.
Not that he had the genius and mental resources of Sher-
man, but he had dogged courage, unwavering persistency.
No other general had these qualities. His remarkable
conduct in the campaign, and the slaughter between the
Wilderness and Richmond, Blair admitted were horrible.
Still, Grant never flagged or doubted. Having got in the
neighborhood of Richmond, he smoked his cigars and
waited, until Sherman reached the seaboard and was